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Coraddi 


editorial 


You  will  notice  in  the  following  pages  of  this 
fall  issue  of  Coraddi  that  beyond  the  graphic  art 
and  the  book  review,  the  only  imaginative  or  "crea- 
tive" writing  appearing  is  poetry,  and  precious  little 
of  that.  We  regret  the  fact  that  the  art  of  tale-telling 
(in  its  excellent,  original  sense)  is  lying  defunct  or 
dormant  at  this  college;  yet,  Coraddi,  even  in  its 
position  as  patron  of  the  artist  and  vehicle  of  her 
art,  is  not  a  pulp  genie  in  the  bottom  of  her  bottle 
prepared  to  bestow  neatly  packaged  plots  in  the 
colorful  wrappings  of  imagination.  We  do  not  actu- 
ally expect  to  find  a  simple  case  of  Chekhov  typing 
bilingually  away  under  the  nearest  sycamore  nor  are 
we  prepared  to  see  a  fashionably  black-stockinged 
Katherine  Anne  Porter  waiting  in  our  office  with 
accurately  spelled  bundles  of  beauty  on  onionskin. 
Perhaps  Coraddi  has  reached  its  millenium  with  the 
Age  of  Poetry  upon  it,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  we 
are  ready  to  rejoice,  for  why  are  we  living  if  not 
to  produce  the  poet?  And  yet,  even  though  close  to 
a  hundred  poems  were  submitted  for  this  issue,  you 
will  find  only  nine  that  have  been  printed.  These 
were  chosen,  not  because  they  reminded  us  of  young 
Rilkes  or  because  they  approached  the  profundity  of 
Eliot  in  their  concepts.  A  glance  will  tell  you  that 
all  of  them  are  far  from  such  elegant  perfection.  In 
spite  of  all  of  the  awkwardness  and  immaturity  in 
this  work  by  some  very  young  poets,  we  found  that 
it  was  suitable  for  this  magazine  because  the  poets 
showed  some  knowledge  of  what  poetry  is  for  and 
how  it  enters  into  being.  In  the  case  of  the  work 
rejected  by  the  staff,  however,  we  can  only  fear  that 
neither  English-required-for-graduation  nor  any 
other  organized  dispersers  of  Light  at  Woman's  Col- 
lege are  presenting  the  information  that  the  writing 
of  a  poem  is  not  a  dilettante  avocation  pursued  be- 
tween athletic  events  and  intellectualized  coffee 
hours.  And  we  hope  that  no  one  still  believes  that 
it  is  at  its  best  when  Beat  or  directly  influenced  by 
Edna  Millay.  It  seems  that  poetry  today  must  uphold 
some  inevitable  law  of  our  century  which  demands 
listening  closely  and  unremittingly  to  the  small 
and  personal  voice  of  solitude  and  riding  a  bouncing 
dragon  of  elation  and  despair.  Perhaps,  for  our 
time,  this  must  be  true  in  all  art.  We  are  aware,  of 


course,  that  in  a  provincial  atmosphere  such  as  ours, 
this  dragon  seems  alien,  and  even  adverse;  that  in 
the  myopic  eyes  of  their  public  the  dragon's  riders 
bounce  along  a  devious  route  of  waywardness.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  person  who  writes 
a  good  poem  or  paints  a  commendable  picture  or 
even  one  who  appreciates,  meaning  that  she  sees  the 
worthwhile  qualities  in  both  the  poem  and  picture, 
will  develop  dipsomania,  wavering  morals  or  a  pre- 
dilection for  unfancy  dress  at  costume  concerts.  But 
if  there  is  a  genius  living  next  door  to  you  who 
shaves  off  her  right  ear  one  fine  afternoon,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  fortitude  by  not  expecting  her 
next  painting  to  resemble  that  ear. 

The  artist,  however,  and  the  means  he  employs 
to  invoke  the  solitude  and  strangle  the  despair  that 
often  seem  the  unfortunate  and  necessary  adjoin- 
ments  to  his  art  today,  are  actually  subsidiary  to 
the  truest  and  most  important  fact  that  exists, 
which  is  the  art  itself.  It  is  possible  that  human 
beings  would  still  actually  breathe,  eat  and  buy 
tickets  to  Broadway  on  the  local  scale  and  college, 
degrees  on  the  installment  plan  if  art  and  the  art  of 
poetry  did  not  exist,  if  the  song  were  never  sung 
again,  if  the  singer  turned  to  advertising  and  the 
painter  to  designing  greeting  cards.  But  even  as  we 
think  this  we  know  the  impossibility  of  it.  Poetry 
must  come,  as  must  all  art,  as  inevitably  as  the  wind 
blows  around  the  mountain,  and  as  the  leaves  die 
and  then  come  green  again.  And  it  is  this  natural 
law  of  art  that  saves  it  from  being  the  exclusive  and 
jewelled  pleasure  dome  of  the  few ;  it  is  this  law 
that  forces  the  few  to  continue  on  the  back  of  the 
terrible  dragon,  to  continue  on  a  ride  of  elation  and 
despair,  tasting  the  unique  joys  that  this  century 
brings. 

And  this  is  why  an  issue  of  Coraddi  is  appearing 
with  only  a  small  amount  of  work,  but  work  which 
we  believe  shows  strongly  that  the  artists  are  aware 
of  their  dragon  ride  and  are  acquiring  the  courage 
and  the  knowledge  of  discipline  needed  on  their 
journey.  We  ask  you  to  read  this  issue  with  sym- 
pathy towards  the  joys  and  sorrows  from  which  this 
art,  and  all  art,  is  derived. 

B.  H.  and  C.  H. 
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Ann  Dearsley.     THE  SPRING  SPIRIT.     Woodcut. 


Anne 


What  would  you  say  if 

wakened  in  the  night  you  beheld 

at  the  foot  of  your  bed,  a  figure  in  white? 

blue  eyes  staring  at  you  calmly  from  behind  the  white 

afraid  and  puzzled,  would  you  utter  vain  cries? 

a  creature  of  the  mind  seems  so  true 

to  tell  would  be  to  admit  your  ignorance 

each  night  it  returns 

you  are  almost  ready  to  tell 

but  he  slits  your  slender  white  throat 

don't  cry,  Anne 

Hazel  Ford 

I   Had   Once 

I  had  once  (long  ago  and  distant  throbbing  it  seems 
today) 

a  friend 

with  thick  chestnut  hair 

blazing,  feai'less  eyes 

and  thoughts  atune  to  my  own 

A  deathless  grip  on  life 
this  friend  possessed 

(she  betrayed  her  soul) 
Sturm  unci  drang 

Songstress  of  brown  earth 
truth,  human  frivolity 

she  was  herself 

and  myself 

lamenter  and  nymph 

her  profound  statements,  my  bulwark 

her  music 

her  songs,  sad  and  somehow  incomplete 

her  errors 

her  ardent  longings  (and  discoveries) 

mine  also,  and  painful 

and  one  cool  evening,  a  June  evening,  I  recollect 

I  felt  myself  become  an  island 

an  island 

green  and  blooming 

this  clinging  perception 

vanished 

Her  hair  remains  chestnut  and  velvet 

her  mind  a  familiar  cavern 
Her  hand  is  here 
strong  and  confident 
we  talk  (the  same  as  before) 
her  thoughts  mine,  my  thoughts  hers 
my  soul  mine,  her  soul  hers 

Hazel  Ford 
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FOUR  POEMS 

by  Heather  Ross 


Dark  Echo 


Americana  tributes  ring  sweet  across  the  states ; 

Brown  robins  continue  to  braid  thread  pouches 

Among  my  yard  trees. 

Powders  burst,  releasing  loud  showers 

Against  the  dark,  delighted  night ; 

And  the  children,  souvenirs  of  war-marriage  haste. 

Are  lost  in  the  surrender  clamor. 

There  comes  the  mailman  in  his  dust  carriage. 

Stop,  start,  open,  close. 

Butterfly  hope  stamps  anxious  feet. 

But  droops  antennae  quiver-doubt. 

A  rusty,  choking  air-craft  carrier, 

Pyle's  report  from  burning  bush. 

Frosted  mountain, 

Sulphered  sand. 

Blue  meridan  of  conquered  land, 

All  are  swallowed  in  the  relief, 

The  wild  day  of  jubilee. 

My  white-webbed  curtains. 
Limp  reminders  of  humid  hours. 
Reveal  the  bronzy  green-leaf. 
Shimmering,  whispering, 
Oblivious  to  Sirius  sear  and  surrender. 

Red,  white,  and  blue, 

The  parade  of  V-Day  spectrum ; 

Big  city  headlines,  small  town  picnics ; 

I  tie  shoelaces  and  dab  at  dishes. 

Remembering  a  place,  a  smudge  of  red  good-time, 

An  hour's  panorama  is  sufficient  "come  back"  space. 

Joy  is  here,  and  so  are  the  smiles ; 
The  country  breathes  strongly. 
Deep  down  into  its  great  black  lungs. 
Capturing  tear  evaporation 
In  perfume  of  atomized  freedom. 

My  relief  is  genuine; 

No  gunfire  disturbs  the  meadow, 

But  despair  will  speak 

Beneath  the  cheek; 

My  victory  is  a  dark  echo. 


The  Child 


I  sat  with  my  dolls, 

Poor,  painted  woodenheads. 

Around  the  little  table. 

And  we  talked  our  useless  conversation. 

Winter  sunlight  against  the  pane  speared  my  heart 

And  gave  my  eyes  a  mirror  of  gold 

To  hold  before  the  deepening  dark. 

The  sun  stung  the  cheeks  of  the  woodenheads 

But  they  only  sat  and  stared 

Into  dusty  corners  where  spiders  slept. 

Poor  woodenheads,  dead  but  not  destroyed. 

From  blue-painted  eyes  that  never  wept 

To  red  lips  pursed  in  silence 

And  a  heart-box  with  a  tinny  "Mama"  pulse, 

They  lived  in  nothingness. 

With  the  fall  of  evening  I  sat  with  the  wise  ones, 
The  human  woodenheads, 
Around  the  meal. 


Morning 


When  I  went  down  the  road 

I  made  believe  I  didn't  know  where  it  went. 

I  jumped  with  fright  at  the  meadow  fence 

Then  hid  behind  a  cedar  bush. 

I  found  some  new  persimmons  cold  and  wet  with 

morning  tears. 
And,  when  the  sun  rushed  through  his  clouds, 
I  saw  a  million  spider  webs  glisten  quickly 
And  I  trembled  inside  my  heart. 


Sunset 


Hold  back  the  night,  you  impatient  wind ! 
I  must  run  once  more  through  the  April  clover 
And  leave  my  footprint  in  the  cool  dusty  road. 
Push  away  those  sly  dark  fingers  that  itch  to  grasp 

the  sky. 
Leave  me  one  patch  of  sun  to  smile  against, 
To  blind  my  eager  eyes  with. 
Blow  the  breath  of  fruit  trees  into  my  bursting 

lungs. 
Here  I  come,  racing  ahead  of  my  heart. 
Listen  to  me,  wind! 
Hold  back  the  night 
And  let  me  have  one  more  inch  of  day. 


On  Nabokov's  Lolita 

Since  its  first  publication  in  France  in  1955, 
Vladimir  Nabokov's  Lolita  has  given  rise  to  one  of 
the  biggest  literary  controversies  of  the  past  decade. 
Originally  written  in  English  by  a  Russian  immi- 
grant to  the  United  States  who  had  already  estab- 
lished a  respectable  reputation  for  himself  as  a 
critic  {Nikolai  Gogol,  1944),  but  was  little  known 
as  a  novelist  {Pnin  was  not  published  until  1957), 
Lolita  was  rejected  by  publisher  after  publisher  who 
considered  its  theme  too  dangerous  (along  with, 
says  Nabokov,  "a  Negro-White  marriage  which  is 
a  complete  and  glorious  success  resulting  in  lots  of 
children  and  grandchildren;  and  the  total  atheist 
who  lives  a  happy  and  useful  life,  and  dies  in  his 
sleep  at  the  age  of  106").  After  the  success  of  Pnin, 
however,  Lolita  was  published  in  this  country  by 
Putnam  in  1958.  Having  been  accused  of  everything 
from  "intellectual  pornography"  to  "anti-American- 
ism", and  compared  to  works  of  writers  ranging 
from  Kraft-Ebing  to  Joyce  to  Proust,  from  Aristo- 
phanes to  Balzac  to  Scott  Fitzgerald,  it  has  been 
both  praised  and  condemned  by  American  critics, 
many  of  whom  seem  to  have  confused  moral  and 
patriotic  values  with  literary  ones. 

In  the  form  of  "The  Confession  of  a  White 
Widowed  Male",  Humbert  Humbert's  tale  is  not  a 
plea  for  clemency ;  it  is,  simply,  a  description  of  his 
"tangle  of  thorns",  a  description  of  "Lolita,  light 
of  my  life,  fire  of  my  loins.  My  sin,  my  soul. 
Lo-lee-ta:  the  tip  of  the  tongue  taking  a  trip  of 
three  steps  down  the  palate  to  tap,  at  three,  on  the 
teeth.  Lo.  Lee  Ta."  An  old-world  litterateur  who 
has  migrated  to  the  United  States,  Humbert  alights 
in  a  small  New  England  town  (after  having  worked 
in  New  York,  been  hospitalized  for  insanity,  worked 
again,  hospitalized  again,  etc.) .  Having  been  aware 
of  his  propensity  for  "nymphets"  (defined  as  being 
maidens  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen,  pos- 
sessing certain  characteristics  discernible  only  to 
the  nympholept,  or  connoisseur)  for  some  time, 
Humbert  is  delighted  to  find  that  the  daughter  of  his 
landlady  is  such  a  girl-child.  After  a  short  period 
of  observation  of  the  obnoxious  typical-teen  Lolita 
(nee  Delores  Haze),  and  awkward  advances  to  her, 
Humbert  marries  the  mother,  Charlotte,  in  order  to 
be  near  the  object  of  his  adoration.  The  wife  is  con- 
veniently killed  before  she  can  take  action  on  the 
basis  of  Humbert's  journal,  which  she  secretly 
reads.  Thus,  Lolita  becomes  Humbert's  legal  step- 
daughter and  subject  to  his  will. 

For  a  year  following  the  death  of  Charlotte,  Hum- 
bert's fear  of  discovery  and  his  desire  to  placate 
Lolita,  who  (though  acquiescing  at  first)  begins  to 
grow  dissatisfied,  leads  him  to  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  They  return  to  New  England,  where 
Lolita  is  entered  in  a  progressive  school,  but  this  is 
but  a  brief  respite.  In  a  matter  of  months  their 
travels  are  renewed,  but  this  time  they  are  followed ; 
another  nympholept  kidnaps  a  willing  Lolita,  and 
Humbert  follows  his  lost  love  for  two  years.  Finally 
he  receives  a  letter  from  Lolita,  who  is  married ;  he 


finds  her,  wrests  from  her  the  name  of  the  man  who 
took  her  from  him,  and  puts  his  long-planned 
revenge  into  action. 

But  just  as  the  beauty  of  Humbert's  love  for 
Lolita  is  destroyed  by  its  object  and  the  methods 
employed  to  achieve  the  object,  so  is  his  revenge 
made  sordid  by  Clare  Quilty,  unworthy  of  passionate 
hate ;  he  is  not  an  Oedipus,  not  even  a  Raskolnikov, 
but  a  jester  with  a  tragic  flaw.  And  it  is  this  tragic- 
comedy  of  Humbert's  situation — of  Man's  situation 
— which  is  the  dominant  theme  of  Lolita.  The  beauty 
and  romanticism  of  his  ideals,  the  majesty  of  his 
actions — these  are  mired  in  sordid  reality.  It  is  this 
theme  which  makes  Nabokov's  novel  a  unit,  in  spite 
of  the  somewhat  involved  plot  and  the  rather  loose- 
ly-knit structure.  The  three  main  parts  of  the  plot — 
the  child-love  of  Humbert  and  Annabel  Leigh,  Loli- 
ta's  precursor;  the  perverted  love  of  Humbert  for 
Lolita ;  and  the  murder  of  Clare  Quilty — all  revolve 
around  the  central  theme  of  man's  ridiculous  situa- 
tion. All  describe,  or  illustrate,  if  you  will,  the  comic 
tragedy  of  one  man,  of  men ;  but  there  is  no  antidote 
prescribed.  Didacticism  has  no  place  in  satire. 

Nabokov's  remarkable  word  play,  which  has  been 
developed  somewhat  on  the  line  of  that  of  Joyce, 
makes  the  visual,  the  emotional,  and  the  intellectual 
all-important.  He  does  not,  as  does  Joyce,  frequently 
invoke  senses  other  than  the  visual,  but  reinforces 
his  descriptions  by  casually  introducing  the  names 
of  literary  figures,  primarily  French  Romanticists 
(e.g.,  "Chateaubriandesque  trees").  This  stylistic 
device  is  particularly  effective  in  Humbert's  confes- 
sion, as  he  is  a  historian  of  French  literature. 

Lolita  is  not  pornographic ;  there  is  between  this 
novel  and  pornography  the  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween a  Titian  goddess  and  the  smutty  little  finger- 
printed pictures  (illegal  but  nevertheless  popular) 
which  a  large  percentage  of  the  American  male  pop- 
ulation seems  to  prefer.  Nabokov's  novel  displays  an 
eroticism  of  the  type  described  by  D.  H.  Lawrence 
in~the  foreword  to  Women  in  Love,  one  which  con- 
siders Eros  in  his  original  position — simply  as  the 
god  of  love.  In  this  post-Freud  age,  when  the  com- 
pulsion of  sex  cannot  be  denied  in  science,  why 
should  it  be  delicately  avoided  in  a  work  of  art  when 
it  can  be  more  delicately  and  delightfully  described? 
That  a  novel  banned  by  the  French  Government 
should  be  published  in  this  country  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable; that  it  should  become  a  best-seller  because 
of  this  ban  is  understandable,  for  to  the  general 
public  "banned"  seems  to  be  almost  synonymous  to 
"pornographic".  But  those  who  purchased  or  bor- 
rowed Lolita  because  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  published,  who  expected  a  pornograph- 
ic expose  which  would  transport  them  to  orgasmic — 
not  aesthetic — bliss,  who  expected  either  condemna- 
tion or  justification  of  sex  perversion — these  have 
by  now  satisfied  themselves  that  Lolita  is  none  of 
these  things,  and  have  laid  it  aside,  half-read,  in 
favor  of  a  new  Peyton  Place,  or  a  Kerouac  novel,  or 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

Indeed,  Lolita  is  something  different  on  the 
literary  scene  in  1958:  it  is  a  very  well-written 
novel. 

Louise  Gooch 


Anne  Craig.  DRAWING.  Ink. 


Enter  from  the  south  transept 

A  Young  Shepherd,  who  approaches 
the  so-called  M erode  Altarpiece 
and  addresses  the  following  remarks 
to  it 

Joseph,  old  man !  Why  do  you  sit  there 

fiddling  with  mousetraps  while 

your  young  wife  is  receiving  Callers 

in  the  next  room? 

You  left  her  reading  a  book,  you  say 

(a  harmless  enough  amusement,  agreed), 

but  Joseph,  what  barrier  is  a  book 

against  the  almighty  assault 

and  attraction 

of  Life? 

The  attraction  I  have  in  mind,  old  man, 

is  such  as  has  never  been  seen 

in  this  town  before :  I  refer  to 

that  white-robed  Youth  of  astonishing 

beauty  who  is  kneeling 

at  your  wife's  feet. 

Is  that  any  way  for  a  Social  Caller 

to  carry  on?  For  God's  sake, 

what  are  the  neighbors  going  to  think? 

And  for  God's  sake,  what  is  that 

small  strange  mote  in  the  sunlight 

that  streams  through  the  window  above  her? 

It  looks  to  me  like  some  sort  of  Baby 

that's  bearing  (for  all  the  world) 

a  cross  on  its  shoulder. 

— And  there  you  sit  through  it  all 

hunched  over  your  mousetraps !  Man, 

you  should  have  been  out 

with  lime  and  nets 

to  trap  that  Dove 

before  it  had  come  and  gone. 


Nancy  Hunnicutt 
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ANN  DUNCAN.      HEAD.      Felt-tip  marker. 


CAROLYN  HARRIS.      DANCING  ANT.      Pen  and  ink. 


Through   My  Father ""s 
Pulse 

Through  my  father's  pulse, 

I  hear  the  sound  of  my  own  desolation 

dividing  and  dropping  its  strength 

like  pebbles  into  a  pool 

like  pebbles  into  my  own  heart's  blood. 

And  in  my  dream, 

sometimes  the  sound  continues 

with  the  murmur  of  pebbles  taking  root,  painfully, 

and  sprouting  the  green  shrubs 

that  flower  beside  clear  water,  painfully. 

And  still  my  father's  voice, 

pounding,  pounding  like  the  beat  of  blood 

or  the  splashing  of  pebbles, 

floods  my  dream's  climate 

until  I  wake 

and  find  my  mother  screaming  at  the  morning 

of  his  death. 

Bertha  Harris 

Against  the  Wet, 
Black  Woods 

Against  the  wet,  black  woods, 
I  glided  to  the  green  bay 
where  no  motorboat  ventures 
for  fear  of  losing  speed, 
and  where  a  white  heron  appeared 
and  hooked  himself  like  a  china  cup 
upon  a  shifting  wall  of  mist. 

He  did  not  move,  but  seemed 
to  float  like  some  brilliant  moon 
within  the  gray  and  yellow  armies 
of  migratory  clouds  of  storm. 

And  the  only  sun  I  saw  by 

was  the  image  of  his  wings 

that  rippled  and  glittered  in 

the  wind-turned  pool,  forever  inverted,  forever 

treasured  by  the  water. 

I  felt  that  we  saluted 

commemorating  the  other's  equal  presence, 
like  two  antique  kings  in  splendid  fashion 
passing  on  their  well-dressed  barges, 
swords  and  warriors  sheathed  and  left  to  rest 
at  home. 

And  before  a  man  in  the  bushes 

could  raise  his  rifle, 

I  had  fled  to  the  festive  sea. 

Bertha  Harris 


Gaiety 

is  a  funny  way 

to  die 

need  you  be  so  vague? 

my  voice  is  weary 

of  singing  the  same 

songs 

you  never 

hear  them 

glass  is  easy  to  break 

and  I  am  too  lazy 

and  too 

weak  to  lie  to  you 

you  knew  the  truth 

all  along 


Hazel  Ford 


ANN  DUNCAN.    FIGURES.     Woodcut. 
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The   CoRADDi   staff 

invites 

all   art    students 

to    submit   paintings 

in   any   medium,    sculpture,    drawings 

and    prints 

for   a   competitive 

exhibition    in 

the   Elliott   Hall 

Gallery, 

January    15-30,    1958. 

Judges,   prizes   and   entry   dates   will  be 

announced   later. 


Water  that  is  still  too  long  stagnates,  and  so  it  is  in  this  house  too.  There  is 
something  stagnating  here.  And  yet  I  thought  it  was  paradise  itself  that  first 
time  I  saw  you  coming  in  here.  There  I  stood  that  Sunday  morning,  gazing  in.  I 
saw  a  Colonel  who  was  no  Colonel.  I  had  a  benefactor  who  was  a  thief  and  had 
to  hang  himself.  I  saw  a  mummy  who  was  not  a  mummy  and  an  old  maid — what 
of  the  maidenhood,  by  the  way?  Where  is  beauty  to  be  found?  In  nature,  and  in 
my  own  mind,  when  it  is  in  its  Sunday  clothes.  Where  are  honor  and  faith?  In 
fairy-tales  and  children's  fancies.  Where  is  anything  that  fulfills  its  promise? 
In  my  imagination.  Now  your  flowers  have  poisoned  me  and  I  have  given  the 
poison  back  to  you  ....  To  think  that  the  most  beautiful  flowers  are  so  poisonous, 
are  the  most  poisonous.  The  curse  lies  over  the  whole  of  creation,  over  life  itself 
....  There  are  poisons  that  destroy  the  sight  and  poisons  that  open  the  eyes.  I 
seem  to  have  been  born  with  the  latter  kind,  for  I  cannot  see  what  is  ugly  as  beau- 
tiful, nor  call  evil  good.  I  cannot. 


August  Strindberg 
from  The  Ghost  Sonata 
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There's   More  Than   Meets  The    Eye   In 


THE    DIAMOND   RING   YOU    BUY 


All  you  can  see  is  a  beautiful  ring  and  a  price  tag.  But  how  can  you  re- 
late the  two  and  be  sure  of  quality  and  volue?  How  can  you  avoid  an  un- 
wise choice  in  the  diamond  ring  you  buy? 

The  way  to  be  sure  is  to  choose  a  genuine  registered  Keepsake 
Diamond  Ring.  Quality  in  diamonds  is  judged  by  color,  cut  and  clarity, 
and  Keepsake's  quality  is  clearly  defined  in  writing  for  your  protection. 
The  Keepsake  Certificate  signed  by  your  jeweler  guarantees  a  perfect 
center  diamond,  regardless  of  style  or  price  (or  replacement  assured). 
Keepsake  also  registers  your  ring  permanently,  assuring  lifetime  trade-in 


privilege  and  protection  against  loss  of  diamonds  for  one  year. 

The  center  diamond  of  every  Keepsake  engagement  ring  is  a  perlecf 
gem  .  .  .  free  from  flows  under  ten-power  magnification,  with  fine  blue- 
white  color  and  expert  cut.  And  behind  the  matchless  beauty  of  these 
lovely  diamond  rings  stands  the  famous  name  Keepsake,  symbol  of  qual- 
ity and  value  for  generations. 

In  making  this  important  lifetime  choice,  be  sure  to  look  for  the  name 
"Keepsake"  in  the  ring  and  on  the  tag.  Many  beautiful  styles  from  $100 
to  $10,000  — at  authorized  Keepsake  Jewelers  only. 


„g  ,s  really  h„ (.en  you  Itnow 

THE    ART   OF    DATING 

by  Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Ouvoll 
■Xpert  guide  to  hoppy,  successful  doting  to  mok 
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